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Yield to a man's tastes and he will yield to your
interests.

Never commit the error of the over-shrewd, and deem
human nature worse than it is.

When you talk to the half-wise, twaddle; when
you talk to the ignorant, brag ; when you talk to the
sagacious, look very humble, and ask their opinion.

George Eliot's novels are rich in aphoristic wisdom ;
her mind had a width and depth something like that of
Goethe's, but she lacked for the most part Goethe's
terseness of expression. When she writes :

Watch your own speech, and notice how it is guided
by your less conscious purposes.

It is the lot of every man who has to speak for the
satisfaction of the crowd, that he must often speak in
virtue of yesterday's faith, hoping it will come back
to-morrow,

her psychological aperfus are of greater value than the
expression of them. In Mrs. Poyser, however, she
created the greatest aphorist of English fiction, and
certain phrases from her other writings entitle her to be
called the only female aphorist of whom this branch of
literature can boast.

A fool or idiot is one who expects things to happen
that never can happen.

Worldly faces never look so worldly as at a funeral.

Ignorance is not so damnable as humbug, but when it
prescribes pills it may happen to do more harm.

Our thoughts are often worse than we are.

One way of getting an idea of our fellow-country-
men's miseries is to go and look at their pleasures.

Another Victorian novelist, George Meredith, was also
a lover of aphorisms, and those he too sparely quotes
from the Egoist's Handbook and from the Pilgrim's Scrip,